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age of political intelligence. la those days Parlia-
ment made and unmade Cabinets, in these *
Cabinets make and unmake Parliaments, and there
was truth in the last words of Sir William Anson that
legislative sovereignty may be said to have passed
from the Commons to the Cabinet. Lord Morley
says nothing of Parliament's control over foreign
policy and, what amounts to much the same thing,
its intelligent interest in it, although he could, we
imagine, say much. He would, we are sure, have
been the first to admit that the age is long past when
one could say with Disraeli," Show me your House
of Commons, and I will show you your foreign
policy," and we feel hardly less sure that he
would have been the first to regret it. He has
but one faint reference to Chamberlain's part in
introducing into our political life that parasite on
democracy, the caucus, whose malign activities
M. Qstrogorski has exhibited to us at work in all
modern countries, causing a slow corruption in the
body politic. He has still the same ardent faith in
democracy as he exhibited in the pages of his
Rousseau and in his polemical essay on Maine and
Lecky, but we are not sure that he distinguishes
sufficiently between Democracy as a form of society
and Democracy as a form of government. We
may read in vain through these pages, as through
the pages of his essay on " Democracy and Re-
action/* f for an answer to some of the riddles of

* Tixis was written in 1918, and never was the ascendancy
of the Cabinet over Parliament so high. To-day, *.*. in 1924,
with a minority Government in power, we seem to have returned
to the situation of earlier days.

f See the fourth volume of the MisceUatttes.